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EDITORIALS 


In Our Opinion 


GUIDE TO ACTION 
Have you read the back cover 
of this magazine? Yes?—then 
you know that this publication is 
prepared as “food for thought, 
and a guide to action.” It is pre- 
pared for leaders—leaders in com- 
munity centres, leaders in Farm 
Forum and Citizens’ Forum, leaders 
in church and school organizations, 
“Y’s,” Legion branches, unions. 
Actually, we don’t refuse syb- 
scriptions from those who wish to 
read us for fun,—in the comfort and 
seclusion of their own living rooms. 
them—be- 
cause, to repeat—FOOD FOR 
THOUGHT is for leaders. It is 
prepared to give them the news of 
the doings in adult education and 
citizen projects across the country. 
lt is prepared to keep them up to 
date on the best methods in group 
leadership. 


But we do frown on 


It is prepared to pres- 
ent the most recent resource mater- 
il in films, books and pamphlets. 
t is prepared to offer material for 
liscussion on current topics. 
From time to time the editor re- 
quests suggestions as to the content 
of the magazine from its readers. 
This month, we wish to make some 
suggestions to the readers—these 


community leaders. We would like 
to suggest to you the following pos- 
sible uses for this issue of FOOD 
FOR THOUGHT: 


—Dr. Corbett’s story of the begin- 
nings of adult education is news. 
This is a story that we all should 
know. Make room for a résumé of 
this article at your next meeting. 


—Do you need a novel and dramatic 
way of presenting the facts on 
housing? Let the National Film 
Board help you with a display, as 
described by Mr. Buchanan. 


—Would Dr. Klinck’s story of 
“Peoples’ College” provide a spark 
if shared with certain people in 
your town? 


—“Trade Unions in a Developing 
Democracy” presents a basic ap- 
proach to trade unions, often over- 
looked in the tension of strikes and 
wage controversies. Could you use 
these points for a round table dis- 
cussion, a meeting including both 
labour and management or board 
and staff? 


—Dr. Dillick’s “Notes on Organ- 
izing a Neighbourhood Council” 
should be a help in organizing any 
community project. 








—Keep back issues of FOOD FOR 
THOUGHT to refer to the Film 
review section. When your club 
wants a film on a particular topic, 
chances are you will find a review 
of one in FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 

Do the same for pamphlets and 
books. 

After (and when and if) you do 
all, or even one of these above, there 
is just one thing more we would 
like to ask—“Do you ever read 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT just for 
fun?” 

J. R. W. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN UNITED NATIONS 
The following has been brought 
to our attention, and will, we be- 
lieve, be of interest to our readers: 
“As time goes by and as the re- 


sponsibilities of United Nations de- 
velop and become clarified, attrac- 
tive opportunities for employment 
will open to Canadian citizens from 


time to time. These openings will 
occur throughout the complex ad- 
ministrative machinery of United 
Nations and its specialized agencies, 
and will include a wide variety 
of professional and administrative 
posts. 

Generally speaking, the conditions 
of employment with United Nations 
are attractive; involving perman- 
ency, good salaries, freedom from 
national income taxation, pension 
rights, generous leave provision and 
opportunities for promotion. While 
the great portion of staff is posted 
for service at the headquarters 


establishment of United Nations 
there will always be some positions 
involving travel or service overseas, 

United Nations welcome applica. 
tions for examination and classifica- 
tion, with a view to establishing 
lists of candidates eligible for ap- 
pointments in the future. Inasmuch 
as applications will be received 
from all parts of the world, com. 
petition for appointments will be 
keen, and it is therefore advisable 
for candidates to supply the fullest 
information concerning their train- 
ing and experience and other qualif- 
cations. 

Correspondence and requests for 
Application Forms should be aé- 
dressed to The Director, Bureau oj 
Personnel, United Nations, Lake 
Success, N.Y., U.S.A.” 

J. R. W. 


COMMUNITY CENTRES 

The Brief on Community Centres, 
prepared last March by a National 
Committee of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, has 
been widely distributed throughout 
the country among leaders in both 
public and private recreation and 
has aroused a very considerable 
amount of interest. The promotion 
of this Brief represents the joint 
efforts of the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, the Canadian 
Arts Council and the Canadian 
Welfare Council. 

In our October issue, we reported 
on the various agencies who had 
endorsed the Brief. Since that time 
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it has been endorsed in principle by 
the following,— 

The Recreation Council of Vic- 
toria, B.C. 

The Calgary Council of Social 
Agencies. 

The Community Planning Asso- 
ciation of Canada. 

The Toronto Welfare Council. 

The Edmonton Council of Social 
Agencies. 

The Recreation Division of the 
Halifax Council of Social 
Agencies. 

The Group Work Institute at the 
Canadian Conference on Social 
Work, Halifax. 

The Canadian Library Council. 

The Canadian Teachers’ Federa- 
tion. 


The Brief defines a community 
centre, and sets out some of its main 
functions in a community. Further- 
more, it indicates community action 
considered necessary before com- 
munity centres and public recrea- 
tion can come into their own. Rep- 
resentative delegations are to pre- 
sent the Brief to the Federal, Pro- 
vincial and local governments. 
Copies of the brief are still available 
from the Canadian Association of 
Adult Education. 


J.R. W. 


CORRECTION 

The article “Education For Par- 
ents” in the January issue, was 
written by Mrs. Reba L. Cohen. 


J. R. W. 





horses. 





COVER PICTURE 
Logs are brought out of a Canadian forest by sleigh and 


This is a National Film Board photograph. 














Do Trade Unions strengthen democ- 
racy? What are their contributions? 


Trade Unions and Democracy 


THE convinced unionist would find 
a discussion of democracy and trade 
unions redundant. For him trade 
unionism is democracy. He would 
point out that whenever dictators 
have arisen to destroy democracy 
they have first beheaded the labour 
movement and put it under strict 
control. The history of trade union- 
ism indicates that they have been 
consistent champions of democratic 
values in our society. 

Democracy can be, and unfortun- 
ately frequently is, defined in a com- 
pletely formal manner, in terms of 
the institutions and customs of one 
particular period. The fact that de- 
mocracy is seen in this static mould 
by some people perhaps explains 
why these same people are worried 
when workers strike or undertake 
political action that unions are go- 
ing to undermine our democracy. If 
democracy is synonymous with the 
status quo, then trade unionism 
threatens it, but if it represents the 
dynamic principle of popular gov- 
ernment then the unions will always 
be one of its strongest bulwarks. 
Trade unions can best be appreci- 
ated in the context of a changing 
society, within which the unions are 
one of the forces working for pro- 
gress in the direction of broadening 
the prevailing conception of de- 


mocracy. The unionist feels that 
true democracy means full employ- 
ment, social security, decent living 
standards, equal opportunity and a 
foreign policy directed toward the 
maintenance of peace. 

The Town Meeting is often re- 
ferred to on this continent as an 
ideal of democracy. It permitted, 
in a more primitive society, the 
direct participation of every adult in 
government. In today’s society 
such direct participation is impos- 
sible and government is by proxy 
through the use of the vote. Direct 
participation for the average citizen 
(if he bothers to vote) becomes a 
yearly or five-yearly affair. De- 
mocracy has certainly lost through 
the change. The exercise of demo- 
cratic citizenship is not satisfied 
however simply with the privilege 
of voting, and groups of citizens are 
continually expressing their views 
to governments between elections by 
resolution, petition and delegation. 
Such activity buttresses the formal 
machinery of democracy and helps 
keep government from becoming too 
divorced from the people it repre- 
sents. Acting as the voice of one of 
the largest groups within our de- 
mocracy the labour movement has 
an important democratic role in con- 
stantly keeping the views of the 





Wil 


workers before the government. 
From the moment that Joe Worker 
joins a union he is likely to begin to 
exercise his citizenship to a higher 
degree than ever before. If Joe is 
like most people he will probably 
join in the hope of personal gain or 
of getting a grievance settled. But 
as he participates in the union his 
personal interest will be merged 
with the group interest and he will 
begin to think more in terms of “we” 
than of “I”. If he joins, as perhaps 
the majority of workers do, during 
a period of struggle with an em- 
ployer either for recognition or 
higher wages this feeling of group 
identification is likely to reach a 
very high level. Every labour strug- 
gle presents many examples of 
those who have shown a complete 
lack of self interest and a truly great 
devotion to the interests of their 
fellows. Picket line solidarity cannot 
be completely explained in terms of 
the desire for a ten cent an hour 
raise, important as that may be. 
Workers gain a sense of pride and 
dignity in struggle which gives them 
a keener appreciation of both their 
rights and responsibilities to society. 
There are no better democrats than 
those who have fought for democ- 


racy. 


Realization of Citizenship 


Under present day conditions Joe 
Worker, sooner or later, comes up 
against the fact that national policy 
and not the individual company de- 
termines general wage levels and 
the degree of prosperity in the coun- 


try. From this realization there is 
likely to flow a livelier interest in 
government and its processes than 
Joe has ever felt before. At union 
meetings he will hear explanations 
and discussions of legislation affect- 
ing labour and may be called upon 
to consider forms of action to 
change these policies. Even if this 
action goes no further than the pas- 
sing of resolution, this will likely 
mean a greater exercise of Joe’s 
democratic citizenship than anything 
he has done previously. 

But this is only the beginning. 
The operation of a union today in- 
volves the continuous expression to 
governments, federal, provincial and 
municipal, of labour’s views. No 
longer does the annual presentation 
of a brief to ministers of the Crown 
constitute the main contact with 
government. A constant stream of 
petitions and resolutions, frequent 
delegations and participation in 
community affairs keep the rank and 
file union member well aware of the 
importance of government to his 
well-being and involves him in a 
wide range of citizenship activities. 

In the past, civic government was 
the exclusive preserve of business 
and professional men. Working 
people, lacking education and any 





The writer of this article, who 
wishes to be anonymous, has 
been active in one of Canada’s 
largest unions and has had ex- 
perience in promoting labour- 
management committees. 

















organized support, were rarely re- 
presented on civic bodies though 
they composed the majority of the 
population. The labour movement 
has changed this. In nearly every 
centre with an industrial population 
there will be some labour men hold- 
ing civic office. This has more sig- 
nificance than simply that a few 
workers have developed to a point 
where they can become civic legisla- 
tors. In effect it means that what 
has been a submerged group in the 
community is now finding a voice 
and coming to participate in the life 
of the community. 

Labour is now represented on 
most public and semi-public bodies 
such as town planning boards, recre- 
ation councils, welfare chests, citi- 
zens, rehabilitation committees, li- 
brary boards, etc. By bringing this 
group in our society into active par- 
ticipation in community life the la- 
bour movement has made a large 
contribution to the health of our 
democratic institutions. The pres- 
ence of labour men on public bodies 
has made these bodies more truly 
representative of the whole com- 
munity, and in consequence, more 
democratic. 


A School/ or Citizenship 


It should be pointed out that 
workers are being elected to public 
office today not simply because they 
have trade union support. Wide 
sections of the community outside 
the labour movement frequently give 
their vote to labour candidates. 
This is because the trade union 


movement has proven an effective 
school for citizenship training. The 
experience gained in democratic 
processes through union member- 
ship, and the ideal of service to the 
group acknowledged by the labour 
movement are invaluable equipment 
for an office-holder in a democracy. 


The union local is operated in a 
democratic manner with regular 
elections and free and full debate on 
policies. Meetings are conducted 
according to parliamentary pro- 
cedure. The conduct of union 
business involves the administration 
of finances, representations to gov- 
ernment wage and labour relations 
boards, handling grievances in the 
plant and conducting negotiations 
with employers. All this is good 
training for more effective citizen- 
ship. In addition most unions pro- 
vide educational classes for their 
members in which they can learn 
such fundamentals of democratic 
citizenship as how to conduct a 
meeting, public speaking, elementary 
economics and how we are governed. 
Classes on more specifically trade 
union topics, such as labour law, 
grievance procedures, contract pro- 
visions and the history of trade 
unionism, make those workers who 
attend better industrial citizens. 


Political Action Program 


The expansion of trade union 
activity into a full political action 
program is the result, to a consider- 
able extent, of the war and the con- 
current expansion of union member- 
ship. During the war, labour’s no- 





strike pledge along with emergency 
war legislation tended to reduce 
direct conflict between management 
and labour. Government, through 
the adoption of wages control, as- 
sumed major responsibility for the 
determination of wage levels, holi- 
days, overtime and other such basic 
conditions of work. In order to 
alter orders-in-council the unions 
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had to persuade the government 
that its orders were unjust and a 
hindrance to full production. Na- 
turally the government was more 
easily persuaded when labour could 
win the support of the public. In 


consequence organized labour be- 
came one of the big lobbies endeav- 
oring to influence government pol- 
icy. 








Lobbying can either serve or 
hinder democracy. When it is di- 
rected openly to social ends it serves 
to help achieve government for the 
people. When it is done surrepti- 
tiously with the aim of winning 
special privileges for a select group 
it undermines democracy. In its 
efforts to influence legislation and 
the actions of government, labour 
acts openly for the achievement of 
freely acknowledged objectives. It 
is well known that the insurance 
companies, the railroads, the banks 
and many other businesses maintain 
lobbies. It would hardly be main- 
tained by even the most enthusiastic 
apologist for big business that these 
have generally operated in the pub- 
lic interest. The lobbying of demo- 
cratic groups such as labour helps 
in at least a small degree to offset 
the undue influence which big 
money wields. 


Economic Democracy 


The trade union movement would 
not contribute to democracy if the 
content of its general program were 
not basically democratic. The major 
objective of the unions is to ad- 
vance the welfare of working people. 
This involves, in the first place, the 
raising of wages and improving of 
conditions of work. It is generally 
conceded today that political democ- 
racy cannot long survive without a 
large degree of economic democracy. 

The most powerful force in our 
nation working for economic de- 
mocracy is the trade union move- 
ment. When a plant is organized 


and labour and management begin 
bargaining collectively the first step 
toward economic democracy has 
been taken. The labour movement 
has in the past been largely re. 
sponsible for winning such founda- 
tion stones of economic democracy 
as, old age pensions, unemployment 
insurance, workmen’s compensation, 
minimum wage laws and factory in- 
spection acts. Labour stands for 
such modern necessities for econom- 
ic democracy as health and accident 
insurance, adequate minimum wages, 
low cost housing, the forty-hour 
week, a national labour code and 
government responsibility for en- 
suring full employment. 


For Civil Liberties 

Outside the realm of economic 
democracy trade unions have con- 
sistently fought for the maintenance 
of democratic values in our society. 
They have been forthright champ- 
ions of civil liberties. During the 
war, both Canadian labour congress- 
es were highly critical of the gov- 
ernment’s use of the War Measures 
Act to nullify basic civil rights. 
More recently the deportation of 
Japanese-Canadians and the hand- 
ling of Canada’s famed spy cast 
has been sharply criticized. Organ- 
ized labour has always been in the 
forefront of those fighting against 
racial and religious discrimination. 
Most unions in their constitutions 
state their belief in the equality of 
all men regardless of race, sex or 
belief. Much educational work has 
been done by the unions to see that 
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this position is honoured in prac- 
tice. For instance the United Auto- 
mobile Workers was able to boast 
that during the disgraceful race 
riots in Detroit in 1944 there were 
no disturbances between white and 
coloured workers in any UAW 
plant. Unions have been led to 
adopt an anti-discrimination policy 
because bitter experience has shown 
that where workers could be divided 
on racial or religious grounds un- 
ions could be broken. Every worker 
in the union strengthens it, every 
worker outside weakens it. But 
whether dictated by self-interest or 
altruism there can be no denying the 
positive values inherent in labour’s 
anti-discriminatory position. 


International Understanding 

There is room merely to touch 
on labour in relation to international 
understanding. Most unions en- 
courage their members to take an 
interest in international affairs, and 
to support any move toward inter- 
national friendship and the firm 
establishment of world peace. The 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
is the one great international or- 
ganization to come out of the war, 
which has not been rocked by dis- 


sension and plagued with power 
politics. Perhaps this is due to the 
strong bond of sympathy which has 
always united workers regardless of 
natonal boundaries, perhaps to the 
international traditions of the or- 
ganized labour movement, perhaps 
because workers suffer most from 
war and its consequences, perhaps 
because the workers of Europe 
learned the importance of unity in 
their underground struggle against 
Fascism. Whatever the reason, 
world labour provides an example 
of how international relations can 
be carried on in a spirit of amity 
in spite of wide differences of out- 
look, but without any compromise 
with undemocratic forces. 

The internal structure of unions 
is democratic. Trade unions re- 
present a class in our society whose 
progress is entirely dependent on 
more, not less, democracy. The 
traditions and program of organized 
labour are democratic. Their func- 
tioning depends upon the existence 
of democratic liberties. The labour 
movement in our country has been, 
and will continue to be, one of the 
strongest and most dynamic demo- 
cratic forces in our society. 








Displays in housing, health, and art 
are offered by the National Film Board. 


Graphic Displays Can Arouse 
Public Enthusiasm 
By Donald W. Buchanan 


To combine the best of documentary 
photography with the best of mod- 
ern functionalist design—that is 
the goal which the National Film 
Board has set for itself in display 
production. 

In the larger offerings, such as 
the “This is our Strength” exhibi- 
tion, now in Australia, emphasis is 
often placed on the sheer visual 
impact of the photographs used. 
Here is where exciting experiments 
in montage arrangement have their 
place. Here too, Canadian ply- 
woods can be used to set an atmos- 
phere. 

Yet National Film 
Board can do that sort of job in a 
big way, it doesn’t by any means 
concentrate only on what’s big. Far 
from it. 


while the 


A great need is often ex- 
pressed for small portable displays 
on such subjects as health education, 
on how to use films, on how to start 
art centres and on kindred topics. 
To fill this need, 
artists have for the past year been 
specializing making such small dis- 
plays. They have produced various 
sets of panels which can be readily 
packed and easily carried about 


several of our 


from place to place. A grouping 
of four panels linked by hinges, so 
that the whole display can fold up 
into a box, which can be placed in 
the back seat of an automobile, was 
one of the first of our experiments 
in this field. It was followed by 
corrugated paper displays, which 
fold into three sections, and are even 
lighter in weight and of minimum 
bulk. 

Special assemblies of photo- 
graphs, posters, booklets often have 
to be gathered together by the Film 
Board or by Adult Education 
groups for showing at community 
or regional conferences. Here we 
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Press book, “Canadian Painters” 
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are striving to perfect certain 
standard units of screens, poster 
holders and wall panels, which can 
be quickly adapted to permit the 
insertion of a changing variety of 
photographs and other graphic 
items. 

More intricate are the detailed 
displays on specialized subjects, 
such as the recent one on Commun- 
ity Art Centres” done for distribu- 
tion across Canada by the National 
Gallery or the one which the Na- 
tional Film Board itself is distrib- 
uting on “The Public Library as a 
Film Centre.” Weeks of research, 
spent in finding suitable photo- 
graphs, go into such a job. Many 
hours are also devoted to arranging 


original layouts of photographs and 
to preparing the accompanying text 
and design. Finally, when many 
duplicate sets are required, there is 
the laborious process of cutting silk 
screens for reproduction of colours 
and pattern and the delicate pre- 
cision job of lining up the measure- 
ments of all the items, and then 
pasting down strips of text and 
composite photographs upon the 
panels. About eight to ten people 
from artists and script writers to 
carpenters have their share in such 
a performance. Yes, a good display 
is as much a co-operative achieve- 
ment as is a good motion picture. 
Explaining technical and scientific 
discoveries in simple and effective 


An Exhibit from the “Design in Industry Display" 
11 





graphic terms so that the average 
citizen can readily grasp their sig- 
nificance is another job which the 
display artist performs. In this way, 
a large set of panels on the making 
of synthetic rubber and on synthetic 
rubber products, was made by the 
Film Board for the Polymer Corp- 
oration, Sarnia. This is appearing 
now in various Canadian cities. 
Art and industry in relation to 
the employment of Canadian talent 
in the design of manufactured goods 
is the subject of the “Design in In- 
dustry” exhibition, constructed by 
the Film Board as a joint project 
for the National Gallery and several 
government departments. This is 


the most complicated and ambitious 
undertaking we have done to date, 
for its construction demanded con- 


sultation with various modern archi- 
tects and industrial designers. This 
exhibition was opened by the Rt. 
Hon. C. D. Howe in the National 
Gallery, Ottawa, in October. It can 
be seen at Eaton’s in Winnipeg in 
February. It emphasizes that good 
design in manufactured goods means 


simplicity, fine proportions, utility. 
In it, scores of carefully chosen 
Canadian industrial products have 
been collected and presented in a 
proper setting. A large exhibition, 
like this, however, can only be set 
up where special gallery or floor 
space is available. The same subject, 
the theory of industrial art, has 
accordingly also been explained in 
less elaborate fashion on a set of six 
stnaller panels, which can be ob- 
tained by any organized community 
group for limited showings. This 
set can be borrowed by writing to 
the National Gallery, Ottawa. 

If you wish portable displays on 
health subjects, ranging from nutri- 
tion to how to avoid infectious 
diseases, you should write to the 
Director of Information Services, 
Department of National Health 
and Welfare. Complete informa- 
tion about other portable displays 
and their availability can be ob- 
tained from the Distribution Divi- 
sion, National Film Board of Can- 
ada, Ottawa. 





National Film Board Displays 


“Target T.B.”—A display about health films. 
“Early Start’”— A display about agricultural films. 


“Labour’—A display about films for workers. 


“Films in your Community” 
“Canadian Recreation” 


} General interest displays. 


“Focus on B.C.,” “Focus on the Prairies,’ “Focus on Ontario,’ “Focus 
on Quebec,” “Focus on the Maritimes’—Displays about Canadian prov- 
inces (available only for teachers’ conferences. ) 


“Eyeways to Learning’’—A display available to teachers’ conferences. 


“Use of Film in Public Libraries’—Obtainable from Miss E. Morton, 
Canadian Library Council, National Research Council of Canada, 


Ottawa. 


“Planning’—Available from Community Planning Association, Room 420, 
No. 4 Temporary Building, 56 Lyon Street, Ottawa. 





“Canadians’—Available from Citizenship Branch, Secretary of State De- 
partment, Ottawa. 


“Health and Recreation”—A variety of displays distributed by the In- 
formation Section of the Department of National Health and Welfare, 


Ottawa. 


“What an Art Centre can do for your Community,” “What ts Industrial 
Design,’ and the Architectural Research Group of Ottawa exhibition on 
“Neighbourhood Planning”—A group of displays by the National Film 

Board for distribution by the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 
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Did You Know That Adult Education had 
its birth in Great Britain in 1823? That it was 
the industrial revolution which gave adult 


education its first real impetus? 


A Short History of Adult Education 


By E. A. Corbett 


THE term “adult education” has 
only come into common usage in re- 
cent years, but the practice is as old 
as civilization. Wherever and when- 
ever people have been concerned 
about what adults think or whether 
they think at all, we have had adult 
educationists. And usually through 
the ages they have followed the 
same method. When you _ read 
Plato’s Republic and see Socrates 
at work with his young followers, 
stripping away the dead leaves of 
prejudice and traditional thinking, 
challenging shibboleths, and check- 
ing meaningless jargon, you see the 
skilled leader using a technique we 
still regard as basic in any pro- 
gramme of education for grown-up 
people. But while the idea of in- 
formal education for grown-ups is 
old, it is actually fairly recent as an 
organized movement. 

I think most people are agreed 
that as an organized activity it be- 
gan with the Mechanics Institute 
movement in Great Britain. There 
had, of course, been a great many 
other experiments, for example, the 
Sunday schools started in Glasgow 
in the closing years of the eighteenth 


century, the Quaker day-schools, 
and others; but it was the Me- 
chanics Institute movement which 
achieved the widest recognition and 
success. 

Until 1870 educational facilities in 
Great Britain for working-class 
people were unbelievably bad. In 
the eighteen-twenties only 600,000 
out of a total population of two 
million children were attending 
schools of any sort. One child in 
every four of the children of the 
poor was learning to read and 
write. In 1842 factory inspectors 
in the north of England reported 
that the thirty-two square miles 
comprising Oldham and Ashton 
contained not a single school. That 
same year 65 per cent of the 
men married or witnessing mar- 
riages in the counties of Lancashire 
and Cheshire could not sign their 
names. 

It was the Industrial Revolution 
that gave adult education its first 
real impetus. The desire of me- 
chanics to learn something about 
applied science, to improve their 
knowledge of new trades and new 
skills led to the organization of the 





first real adult education movement, 
i.e., the Mechanics Institutes. But 
since elementary education was so 
completely lacking, the first hurdle 
adult education had to face was 
illiteracy. The second was fear and 
reaction, which always go hand in 
hand. 

When the Industrial Revolution 
began society was divided into two 
great classes, the one made up of 
those who governed by divine right, 
and the other of those who by the 
nature of things belonged to the 
lower orders. It was the business 
of the first class to direct, of the 
second to obey. Education was the 
prerogative of the rich, and a 
grudging gift to the poor. The 
whole system of society was gov- 
erned by what someone has referred 
to as “tricolator philosophy”; viz., 
if you look after the interests of the 
upper classes, inevitably enough 
good is bound to trickle down 
through to satisfy any legitimate de- 
mands on the part of the lower 
orders. 

That was the situation in 1823 
when Francis Place attempted to 
organize the first Mechanics Insti- 
tute in London. Francis Place was 
a tailor who earned about seventeen 
shillings a week, but had built up 
what is reported to have been one 
of the largest private libraries in 
London. He believed that you can- 
not have learning wthout books and 
that any sound system of mass edu- 
cation has to centre about a library. 
He tells us that he lost a lot of cus- 
tomers when it was learned that he 


had a habit of reading books. In 
fact he says: 


“Had these people been told that 
I was ignorant of everything but my 
own business, that I was a public 
house sot, they would have had no 
objection to me. I should still have 
been a fellow beneath them, and 
they would have patronized me, but 
to accumulate books, and to be sup- 
posed to know something of their 
contents, to seek for friends amongst 
scientific and literary men, was put- 
ting myself on a footing of equality 
with them ; an abominable offence in 
a tailor!” 

Thus when he proceeded to or- 
ganize the first Mechanics Insti- 
tute Place ran into bitter opposition 
at once. He called on the Marquis 
of Westminster to ask his support. 
The nobleman said he had a strong 
desire to help the institution but he 
feared the education of the masses 
would make them discontented with 
the government. He therefore gave 
nothing. 


Here is another example of op- 
position to wider education for the 
lower classes, taken from a speech 
of the President of the Royal Society 
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of England in the House of Com- 
mons in which he was opposing 
“Whitebread’s Bill” for the general 
provision of elementary 
throughout England: 

“However worthy in theory the 
project may be of giving education 
to the labouring classes of the poor, 
it will in fact be prejudicial to their 
morals and their happiness. It will 
teach them to despise their lot in 
life, instead of making them good 
servants in agriculture and other la- 
borious employment to which their 
lot in life has destined them. In- 
stead of teaching them subordina- 
tion, it will render them factious 
and refractory; it will enable them 
to read seditious literature, vicious 
books, and publications against 
Christianity. It will render them 
insolent to their superiors.” 

Even as late as 1853 it was argued 
in the House of Commons that an 
extension of the power of reading 
and writing among the poor would 
make it totally impossible to secure 
domestic servants, and after the 
Mechanics Institute movement had 
gotten well started the St. James 
Chronicle published this attack on 
the London Institute: “A scheme 
more completely adapted for the de- 
struction of this Empire could not 
have been invented by the author of 
evil himself than that which the de- 
praved ambition of some men, the 
vanity of others has so nearly per- 
fected.” 

Yet an even greater difficulty in 
the way of sound progress in adult 
education in the nineteenth century 


schools 
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was the spirit and purpose of those 
who offered it to the people. The 
majority of responsible Englishmen 
thought of education as a gift of the 
well-to-do to the labouring classes. 
The Mechanics Institute movement, 
therefore, was an important develop- 
ment because it was the first record 
of an organized revolt against the 
conditions I have described. The 
Institute magazine started off by 
saying that “men had better be with- 
out education than be educated by 
their rulers.” Lovett, the great 
leader of the movement, continually 
emphasized the need of working 
men to find a way of their own, and 
and that a system of education, to 
be of value to working men and 
women, should enable them to 
understand the laws of body and 
mind, of physical science, and social 
relationship, so that they might at- 
tain happiness and make the greatest 
possible contribution to the life of 
the community. Lovett cried: 


“Could the present influence of 
money perpetuate the slavery of 
millions for the gains and dissipa- 
tions of the few? Could corruption 
sit in the judgment seat; empty- 
headed importance in the senate, 
hypocrisy in the pulpit, and de- 
bauchery, fanaticism, poverty and 
crime stalk triumphantly through 
the land if the millions were edu- 
cated in a knowledge of their rights? 
No, no, my friends, and hence the 
efforts of the few to keep the people 
ignorant and divided. Be ours the 
task, then, to unite and instruct 
them for be assured the good that 





is to be must be begun by the 
workers themselves.” 


And so when we think of the 
Mechanics Institute movement, let 
us give it this place in history. It 
carried on the battle for freedom 
with the conviction that education is 
the right of all the people, and not 
a gift to be dispensed by those in 
power. The Mechanics Institutes 
performed this greatest of all ser- 
vices that they managed to establish 
the fact that the labouring class was 
destined to be a rational agent and 
that the right of all the people to 
education and culture was even 
more primary and pressing than the 
right to labour or the right to vote 
—a right as great as the right to 
live since it alone can make life 
worth living. 


Thus amid the clash of social 
antagonisms and the fierce conflict 
of feelings arising from the prox- 


imity of ostentatious wealth to dev- 
astating poverty there emerged a 
unified demand, proceeding from 
both rich and poor, for the extension 
of adult education as a remedy for 
the moral and social as well as the 
educational problems of the time. 
Indeed, the Mechanics Institute 
movement in Great Britain made it 
quite clear that the social problem 
is partly an educational problem. It 
always has been, and it always will 
be. Those who have been con- 
cerned to raise the living standard 
of the masses of the people have 
sooner or later discovered that with- 
out knowledge, power may be a use- 
less weapon, and money only a 
means of degradation. They have 
discovered that no secure position 
can be attained until people are edu- 
cated to win it for themselves, and 
that no happiness is satisfactory ex- 
cept that which comes from know- 
ledge and understanding. 








A workshop for school teachers, and art education 
for children, is directed by the London Public Li- 
brary and Art Museum and financed by the city. 


Saturday Morning at the Art 
Museum 


By Frances Johnston 


Upstairs—children, downstairs— 
children, children everywhere— 
reading books, looking at pictures, 
listening to music, seeing movies, 
hearing stories, drawing or paint- 
ing. It’s Saturday morning at the 
Art Museum, in London, Ontario. 

The enrolment in the children’s 
art classes is limited by the staff and 
work space available. Program is 
provided for as many children as 
can be handled, but not nearly as 
many as want to come. At the 
present time, about seventy children 
are enrolled. Considering that the 
elementary school population of 
London is 10,000 this is a very small 
percentage indeed, and indicates the 
need to extend such opportunities. 
The art museum accepts no re- 
sponsibility in deciding who may 
come. A quota is assigned to each 
school and it is left to the teachers 
and principals to select the children. 

Since the institution derives its 
funds from municipal taxes, in past 
years only boys and girls from city 
public and separate schools have at- 
tended the classes. This year how- 
ever, in response to numerous re- 


quests from suburban schools, a few 
children from outside the city are 
coming. 

In organizing community pro- 
grams, Museums, galleries, libraries 
and schools need to remind them- 
selves that people need and want an 
opportunity for a creative experi- 
ence. The London Art Museum 
attempts to provide this opportunity 
and takes pleasure in seeing some 
inspiring results from its programs 
with both children and adults. 

The art museum is really another 
department of the public library. 
This is a great advantage, because 
it makes it possible to call upon the 
resources of the other departments 
in planning programs for either 
adults or children. Recordings, 
films, stories, and reference material 
are all part of Saturday morning 
art classes. 

The Saturday morning classes 
were started in 1941 and are under 
the direction of the curator of the 
art museum. Except for two small 
grants received from the Carnegie 
Foundation (through Mr. H. O. 
McCurry of the National Gallery) 





in the early years of the classes, they 
have been financed entirely from 
funds appropriated by the city to 
operate the Public Library and Art 
Museum. 

The original purpose in the classes 
was not so much to provide art ex- 
periences for boys and girls, as it 
was to set up a workshop for school 
teachers wishing to experiment with 
new methods of teaching art to 
children. Each year therefore, our 
curator selects a group of teachers 
from the city schools for his teach- 
ing staff and they take turns from 
week to week instructing the 
classes. 

In past seasons the classes have 
extended over a period of ten or 
twelve successive Saturday morn- 
This season a new scheme is 
tried out: one group of 
children is attending classes for four 
weeks in November ; a second group 
is coming for four weeks in Febru- 
ary. From these two groups, the 
curator proposes to have the chil- 
dren whose work merits it, attend 
a further series of four classes in 
the spring. 

The children are divided into 
working groups known as juniors 
and seniors, comprising boys and 
girls from grades III to V and 
grades VI to VIII. They work on 
the floor in the art museum and 
usually you find them drawing with 
chalk or charcoal and sometimes 
painting. Occasionally they do clay 
modelling. 

They love to come, and long be- 
fore the new season begins many 


ings. 
being 


queries are received from them, 
asking when the classes are to start 
again. Why do they want to come? 
Partly because it makes them feel 
important. It’s one of the few op- 
portunities children have to be 
themselves. The rest of the time 
they are trying to be what we adults 
want them to be, and since they 
frequently can’t measure up to 
these adult standards, their egos 
suffer considerably. 

It is natural and normal for a 
child to draw. To you and I his 
work may appear crude; to the child 
it represents an achievement. It is 
a concrete example of something he 
has done himself and he’s proud. 
The thoughtful co-ordinating of all 
these little egos through a group 
project such as a mural or a play is 
a creative social experience as well 
as an art experience. It is an ex- 
perience wherein the child is con- 
scious of himself in relation to the 
whole group, understands the con- 
tribution he can make to it, and 
takes pride in doing just that. 

An exhibition of their work is 
held in the spring and every effort 
is made to have each child repre- 
sented in it. The children and their 
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parents come to the preview which 
is the occasion for the presentation 
of prizes to those boys and girls 
who have done the most outstand- 
ing work or showed the most im- 
provement. 

As well as the classes for chil- 
dren in the elementary schools, the 
London gallery operates a Second- 
ary School Sketch Club for older 
students who also come on the re- 
commendation of their teachers and 
principals. There are about twenty- 
five or thirty of them and they meet 
in the art museum on Saturday 
afternoon for about ten or twelve 
weeks—usually in the latter part of 
the winter and on towards spring. 
The weather at this time of the 


- 


year is such that they can spend 
the first part of the season working 
indoors, and the other outdoors 
sketching. A number of the meet- 
ings this past season took the form 
of instruction demonstrations by 
artists in various fields—portrait, 
landscape, commercial art and so 
forth. This club therefore, is per- 
haps more for students interested 
in art training rather than art ex- 
perience. 


There is not nearly enough known 
about the aesthetic interests of teen 
More study is necessary to 
determine the extent to which these 
interests are either discouraged or 
handicapped in their development 


agers. 


(Continued on page 32) 








BRIEF NEWS 


Junior League 
Children’s Programs 


THe Junior League of Toronto 
have initiated several projects to in- 
crease the opportunities for recrea- 
tion for younger children. 

1. Jumior League Play 

A children’s play, by James 
Thurber, entitled “Many Moons,” 
complete with attractive costumes, 
and stage settings, will be ready to 
tour Greater Toronto for three 
months beginning the Ist of Feb- 
ruary, 1947. This play is especially 
interesting to children under 12 
years of age and the Junior League 
players have arranged to make it 
possible to present this play without 
the use of a regular stage, even 
though this is more desirable. 

2. Demonstration Program 

A demonstration program of en- 
tertainment suitable for children 
7-12 years of age will be offered 
each Saturday afternoon for 6 weeks 
beginning Saturday, January 17th, 
1947, 

It is hoped that a number of 
agencies and organizations inter- 
ested in children’s recreation will 
send observers to as many of these 
Saturday afternoon performances as 
can be covered, with a view to de- 
termining how effective this enter- 
tainment can become. 

A tentative program is as follows: 
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. 17—Roly Young’s Christ- 
mas Pantomine. 

. 24—Sound track Tch. film 
History of a Nut- 
cracker. 

. 3l—Junior League 
“Many Moons.” 

7—Gordon Yearsley’s Mar- 
icnettes, . 
—Community sing song. 

. 14—Volkoff Ballet “Big 
Top,” 

—Dr. Hardwood Musical 
Appreciation. 

. 21—John Giordmaine Magi- 
cian, 

—Tom Hamilton, Scotch 
Comedian. 


Play 


A radio program which will go 
on the air in January, 15 minutes, 
once a week, is being sponsored by 
the Junior League under the head- 


” 


ing “Sound's Fun.” This program 
is also planned for children under 
12 years of age and will include 
musical recordings of interest to 
this age group and then will high- 
light information regarding any 
good children’s programs and enter- 
tainments offered across Greater 


Toronto. 
* * 


One More Lighted 


School 


A group of 12 prominent English 
Catholic citizens of Montreal have 


« 





organized a Home and School 
Association and sponsored a series 
of night courses which are now 
being conducted regularly at the 
Thomas D’Arcy McGee High 
School. Through the faculties 
offered by the Extension Depart- 
ment of the University of Montreal, 
credits can be obtained in these 
courses over a seven-year period 
for a Bachelor of Arts degree... 
Special courses are also offered in 
philosophy, psychology, civics, jour- 
nalism, and so forth. 


* * * 


Canadians Assist 1n 
New Film Research 
Project at 
Colombia University 


Harry Campbell, formerly with 
the National Film Board, Roby 
Kidd, formerly with the Y.M.C.A., 
and John Freison are to be mem- 
bers of the staff who will work 
under the direction of Dr. Morse 
Cartwright, Director of the Insti- 
tute of Adult Education, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in a 
new program of film research. 
The aim of the new program is 
to determine methods for evaluating 
films as aids to adult discussion and 
as tools used without discussion, 
and to find means of reporting adult 
audience response to educational 
films. Evaluation sheets, leaders’ 
and audience guides to discussion 
of specific films will be issued, and 
an annotated catalog of films suit- 


able for discussion in various fields 
will be published. 

A laboratory for viewing and 
evaluating films has been set up at 
the headquarters of the Institute, 
and the staff has begun work on a 
series of publications. The first, an 
evaluation sheet for use of preview 
groups, film forum leaders and other 
leaders of adult groups habitually 
using films, will be designed to de- 
termine the suitability of a film as 
a discussion aid. It will be tested 
both in the laboratory and in the 
field. Developing and testing ques- 
tionnaires for discussion leaders, 
film audiences and film forum par- 
ticipants will follow. 

At present the staff is viewing and 
evaluating films in three fields, in- 
ternational relations, inter-group 
problems and family life problems, 
preparatory to issuing an annotated 
guide to films and filmstrips in 


these areas. 
* oa = 


Travelling Art Exhibit 
at P.E.I. 


A wide interest in art centres for 
Prince Edward Island has been 
stimulated by films on art and handi- 
crafts which were shown as part of 
the travelling art exhibit presented 
on the Island last October and No- 
vember. This project was conducted 
by Miss Norah McCullough of the 
National Art Gallery, with films and 
projection services provided by the 
National Film Board. 

Many rural community halls were 
turned into art galleries for a dav 





where film programs were run off 
for children in the afternoons and 
for adults in the evenings. The 
used were from Canadian, 
British and American’ producers 
and included such titles as “West 
Wind” (on the life and work of 
Tom Thomson), “Patterns of Rural 
American Art,” “Canadian Land- 
scape,” “The Hands are Sure” and 
“Listen to the Prairies.” 

Five-day shows were held in both 
Charlottetown and Summerside. 
Mr. H. B. Chandler, Director of 
Prince Edward Island Libraries, re- 
ports “We hope to establish a Chil- 
dren’s Art Centre in Charlottetown 
and Summerside, and make pro- 
vision for modern art teaching in 
the rural districts.” 


films 


* * a 


Vancouver Film 


Council 

THE largest community film coun- 
cil reported to date is now getting 
under way in Vancouver. Over 
seventy of the city’s organizations 
were represented at the public meet- 
ing held in November to lay plans 
for this council. 

Although Vancouver has been a 
leader in film activity for several 
vears, local groups feel that a central 
body is now necessary to co-ordinate 
the city’s expanding film services. 
\mong the new council’s objectives 
are the raising of funds to purchase 
prints and the promotion of better 
film utilization through previews 
and film workshops. 

It is expected that the Vancouver 


film council will be of major assis- 
tance to the city’s libraries in con- 
nection with publicizing material on 
hand and keeping in touch with new 
material on subjects of current in- 
terest from producers both in this 
country and abroad. 


* * * 
Extension Course in 


Foremanship 


The Foreman’s Club of London, 
Ontario requested the Extension 
Department of the University of 
Western Ontario to organize a 
course in Foremanship, and a pro- 
gram covering eight evenings was 
formulated. The University, local 
industry, the legal profession and 
out-of-town experts were called in. 
The registration was gratifying as 
113 paid up members appeared, and 
the average attendance was over 
100. 

Topics covered included: Public 
Speaking, Accident Prevention, 
Human Relations, Labour Laws 
and Personality Problems in In- 


dustry. 
4s * * 


Gala Canadian Night 


A gala Canadian night was pre- 
sented by the Ontario Adult Educa- 
tion Board, on December 11th, 
1946, in Toronto. The program in- 
cluded folk dancing and singing: 
the film “Peoples of Canada.” The 
highlight of the evening was the 
presentation of Citizenship papers 
to a grounp of qualified new 
Canadians. 





p> Neighbourhood Councils can tackle your 
community problems. Here's how it’s done! 


Notes On Organizing A 
Neighbourhood Council 


By Sidney Dillick 


Every citizen has at some time 
voiced the desire, at least to himself, 
for some improvement in his com- 
munity. Many of us, however, tend 
to become cynical at the idea of 
getting something done. We simply 
label these as idle thoughts and file 
them away to gather dust. “That’s 
not my worry” or “There’s nothing 
I can do about it anyway.” 

This cynicism and lack of self- 
confidence on the part of the in- 
dividual citizen used to be more 
popular than it is to-day. The ex- 
perience of the war both at home 
and at the front'has given us re- 
newed confidence in our ability to 
get things done when we work to- 
gether. 

If there is some neighbourhood 
problem upon which you want to 
get some action, that may be enough 
to start community action which 
may in time lead to the setting up 
of a neighbourhood council. 

If you have no neighbourhood 
problem upon which you want to 
see some action then forget about 
trying to start a council. You don’t 
organize a neighbourhood council 
simply for the sake of having one. 
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THREE POSSIBILITIES: 


A. If you as a citizen wish to do 
something to start a council in your 
neighbourhood, first of all find out 
what is already happening. You 
may find a council in existence. If 
you do, go to the next meeting and 
have your problem taken up there. 


B. However you may have a prob- 
lem but you may not find a neigh- 
bourhood council in existence. There 
will, of course, be all kinds of groups 
active on various problems. Per- 
haps one group in particular is 
doing something about the thing 
you are interested in. Perhaps a 
service club is running a canteen for 
teen-agers. The Home and School 
Association may be conducting a 
parent education course. The Wom- 
en Electors of your ward may be 
helping to set up a community 
centre at the school. If that’s what 
you want, then pitch in and help 
them. 

It will probably occur to you 
sooner or later that if all the groups 
in the neighbourhood got behind 
your problem it would have much 
stronger backing. This is also true 





of the things that other groups are 
working for in order to build a 
better community. There you have 
the idea of a neighbourhood council 
in a nutshell. 


C. In trying to find out what is 
happening in your neighbourhood, 
you may not find any group active 
on the problem you are interested 
The problem then is, what can 
you do about it yourself? 
FIVE STEPS 
1. Talk to Your Neighbours 

Let us take a skating rink as an 
example. It could be a nursery 
school, a housing project, a com- 
munity centre. If you talk to your 
neighbours about it you will prob- 
ably find someone who would also 
like to have a skating rink in the 
local park. You might decide to 
call on the people in the block 
around your house, or write them 
and invite them to a meeting at 
your home, a local hall, or at the 
school—depending on how many 
you are inviting, and the availability 
of a meeting place. This might be 
followed by a visit to your coun- 
cillor or alderman who will arrange 
for representatives of your group to 
see the Parks Commissioner or other 
responsible official. You may carry 
your representations through to the 
Parks Committee who may be con- 
vinced of the need and make the 
appropriate recommendation to the 
Municipal Council. 


2. Do Things and Tell the Neigh- 


hourhood 


In. 


By this time you have begun to 
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know some of your neighbours quite 
well. You have gained some con- 
fidence in one another and your 
ability to work together. Tell the 
neighbourhood about what your 
group has done—by word of mouth, 
by letter or handbill, by door-to- 
door visits. Perhaps you have dis- 
covered other neighbourhood prob- 
lems of common concern. You may 
decide to undertake two or three 
projects. Your first success will 
give others confidence. Invite them 
to come into things. Set up a com- 
mittee on each project you under- 
take. When you reach this stage 
you will see your neighbourhood 
council taking shape. 


3. Get the Whole Neighbourhood 
Represented 


A Neighbourhood Council is not 
an end in itself. Setting up some- 
thing that looks like one does not 
bring with it magic results. A 
neighbourhood council cannot be 
foisted on a neighbourhood. It can- 
not be any group of citizens, how- 
ever representative, who simply con- 
stitute themselves a Neighbourhood 
Council. Nor is it simply the repre- 
sentatives of a number of organiza- 
tions in a neighbourhood. To be an 
effective neighbourhood council it 
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must have the backing of the or- 
ganizations and the full confidence 
and active participation of the citi- 
zens. If there is an over-all Welfare 
Council (or Council of Social 
Agencies) in your community get 
in touch with them. They can be 
very helpful. 


4. Active Council. Active Citizens 


In setting out to build a neigh- 
bourhood council it is not enough 
to realize that it is a good thing for 
every neighbourhood to have one. 
When most of us say we would like 
to have a council set up in our 
neighbourhood, we usually want it 
to do something. The existence of 
a neighbourhood council should 
merely be a symptom of the fact 
that here is a neighbourhood whose 
citizens are keen to act together to 
tackle its problems. 

The people in your neighbour- 
hood may want parent education 
groups, activities for teen-agers, 
educational movies, lectures, forums, 
discussion groups, the use of the 


workshops in the local school. Here 
is the beginning of a community 
centre. 


5. Organizational Set-Up 

Every citizen in the neighbour. 
hood should be considered free to 
come to open council meetings and 
take full part. Your council should 
be non-sectarian and non-political, 
although all sectarian and political 
groups should be welcome. 

Plan the meetings for the same 
time each month so that the people 
of the neighbourhood will get to 
know when you meet. Publicize 
your meetings well. Plan them 
carefully and make sure they are in- 
teresting. Make certain there is the 
fullest participation possible of 
those present. Encourage the neigh- 
bourhood to bring their problems to 
the council by allowing adequate 
time at your council meetings for 
new problems to be presented. 


Remember, nothing succeeds like 


success. Follow through carefully 


on every problem you take up. 
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Nova Scotia trains vet- 
erans for community leaders. 


Ploughing A New Furrow In 


Recreation 
By Wm. C, Ross 


[ue leadership training course 
now being given at Halifax for ex- 
service people is one answer to the 
great demand for trained leaders in 
recreation in Nova Scotia. With 
many communities in this province 
planning to set up a recreational 
program in the near future, the 
was what to do about 
leadership and how to do it. At the 
request of the Physical Fitness Di- 
vision of Nova Scotia this course 
was approved by the Department of 
Veterans Affairs and by the officials 
of Canadian Vocational Training. 
The D.V.A. selected suitable per- 
sonnel to take the course and the 


question 


C.V.T. made the necessary arrange- 
ments for the course to be given. 
The generous support of both these 
hodies is gratefully acknowledged. 

The twelve ex-service men now 
engaged in this training come from 
many sections of the province— 
four are from Cape Breton and the 
others from various communities on 
the mainland. About half of these 
men had previous experience as 
physical training instructors in the 
Armed Services. There are no 
women at present engaged in the 


course. Of the two ladies that ap- 
plied and were accepted, one en- 
tered a university for degree work 
in physical education and the other 
is training as a nurse. 

It is interesting to note the types 
of men who have applied for train- 
ing in this course. Most of them 
are rugged specimens of physical 
manhood. Some are outstanding 
athletes whose names and exploits 
are well-known on the playing-fields 
of this province. One was a star 
defence-man of a well-known hockey 
team that competed for the Allen 
Cup. In war years he was the 
coach of several famous hockey 
teams for the Canadian Navy. An- 
other was in Social Service work in 
Cape Breton and recognized the 
need for further training. Several 
of them gave up good positions in 
order to avail themselves of more 
knowledge in their chosen field. 
Others have resisted tempting offers 
that have come to them since they 
joined the course. 





DR. WILLIAM C. ROSS its 
Director of Physical Fitness for 
Nova Scotia. 














The course began early last July 
and will continue until sometime 
next Spring. The termination date 
will be decided by two factors— 
the requirements of the course and 
the demand of communities for im- 
mediate leadership. At any rate the 
candidates will be ready to go to 
their appointments in good time for 
the summer season. 

Dr. Doris Plewes, at present 
Assistant Director of Physical Fit- 
ness at Ottawa, designed the course. 
Dr. F. H. Sexton, Director of Vo- 
cational Training in Nova Scotia, 
has been a steady source of inspira- 
tion to all concerned. Members of 
the staff of the Provincial Physical 
Fitness Division have also pro- 
vided leadership in several branches 
of the training and in general super- 
vision. 


Curriculum 

According to present plans, the 
recreational program of the future 
will include many interests. In 
addition to physical activities of all 
kinds, provision will also have to be 
made for community music, arts and 
crafts, drama, public-speaking, hob- 
bies, library service, etc. This con- 
cept of recreation has made it 
necessary to widen the scope of the 
training offered for leaders, and 
consequently to lengthen the time 
required to give it. A short course 
of six weeks might have sufficed if 
recreation were entirely physically- 
minded. When so many other in- 
terests are in mind, the proposed 
course of eight to ten months is 


little enough. The leaders will likely 
need further training-in-service to 
meet the demands made upon them, 
The first two weeks of the course, 
which dealt with playgrounds pro- 
gram and operation, were directed 
personally by Dr. Plewes. Aifter 
that initial training had been com- 
pleted, the candidates were placed 
for five weeks of practical exper- 
ience on the playgrounds of Halifax, 
Dartmouth and Hantsport. During 
this period they were under the 
supervision of Victor Curran, gra- 
uate in Physical Education. 
About September first the men 
returned from their summer work 
for further study. From that time 


on, the central feature of their 
course has been training in adminis- 
tration and organization of a com- 
munity program. This includes the 


philosophy of recreation, organiza- 
tion of Community Councils, train- 
ing of Voluntary Leaders, public 
relations, publicity, business ad- 
ministration, etc. These classes are 
being conducted by Charles Weir, 
B.Sc., of Springfield College, who 
is also director of the course. 

In the physical department, in- 
struction will be given in Field and 
Track Events, Soccer, Tumbling, 
Gymnastics, Swimming, Rugby, 
Hockey, Basketball, Volley Ball and 
Badminton. 

In the more cultural field, part- 
time instructors have been giving 
classes in Community Music, Dra- 
matics, Written English, Public 
Speaking, Industrial Arts, Arts and 
Crafts and Library Service. 
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It is not to be expected that these 
leaders, when trained, will be quali- 
fied in all of these many branches. 
It is hoped however, that they will 
be interested in the various phases 
of their work and be able to organize 
them intelligently. They will be ex- 
pert in one or two fields but in- 
terested in all. To do a good job, 
they will need much help from tal- 
ented members of the community 
in whose service they may be em- 
ployed. During the present season, 
the candidates are working as part- 
time leaders in nine recreational 
centres in Halifax. Here, under the 
supervision of the director, they are 
gaining valuable experience as to 
the problems which will arise later 
in their own work and the form of 
program best suited to various com- 
munities. 

While their former experience was 
largely in physical activities, they 
have grasped with eagerness an op- 
portunity to widen their field. Many 
of them have delivered their maiden 
speeches during this course and yet 
all of them today are enthusiastic 
students of public speech. They rec- 
ognize that they must be able to 


express themselves clearly in well- 
chosen words, if they are going to 
represent a community program in 
days to come. None of them are 
trained musicians, yet all of them 
can lead a group in community- 
singing. Many of them had never 
learned to use carpenters’ tools but 
when they go out, these men can, 
if necessary, build a stage-set or 
equipment for playgrounds or water- 
front. It may look foolish to the out- 
sider to see a group of grown men 
engaged in cutting paper or folding 
cardboard. These men however are 
learning these simple skills so that 
next summer in scattered play- 
grounds in this province, they may 
be able to assist small children in 
Arts and Crafts. To those of us 
who have been following this new 
course with absorbing interest, it has 
been gratifying to see how eagerly 
these men have responded to their 
many-sided training. 

Much will depend on the success 
of these twelve men, who so far as 
Community Recreation in this prov- 
ince is concerned, are pioneers in 
a new field. They will be called on 
to plough the first furrow. 








o Reflections on a trip 
through Eastern Canada 


Farmers and Fishermen 
By Ruby Galway 


Last summer Joe and I were 
thrilled with a trip through Eastern 
Quebec, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island and Nova Scotia. 
This territory, being new to us, held 
many wonders,—beautiful scenes, 
strange sea animals, steep mountain 
roads, the rolling surf. 

We took our camping equipment 
with us and one place we stayed 
was at a beautiful sandy beach at 
Tracadie, New Brunswick. At the 
farm house where we stopped to 
ask permission to camp, we met the 
owner—a farmer and fisherman. He 
was a tall thin man, seventy-one 
years of age (he later told us this), 
tanned face, and very active. He 
was friendly and most anxious for 
us to see his canning factory,—a 
small neat little shed where he 
canned any of the fish he caught, for 
which he had no immediate sale. 

Next morning, although it was 
windy and the water quite rough, 
the old fisherman and a man to 
handle the boat were out gathering 
the catch. About noon they came in 
and we went down to see the fish 
and to watch them draw the boat up 
by a winch. 

While his man went for a horse 
and cart to haul the fish up to the 
shed, we had quite a chat. This 


fisherman farmer told us of a storm 
about eight years ago that sent the 
salt water away inland, wrecking 
many of his buildings and stealing 
away much of his farmland. It sub- 
sided, but with that and the suc- 
ceeding eight years of gradual 
stealth the sea had come in about 
one hundred yards. Now a whole 
field which he used to cultivate is 
under water. His buildings have 
teen moved back several times and 
his only fertile farming land is a 
long rather narrow strip along the 
beach. Will the same thing happen 
to this as happened to his other 
field ? 

His fishing industry too is a prob- 
lem. Now he is bringing in mack- 
erel and cod; the more expensive 
fish, such as lobster and _ salmon, 
have disappeared from his fishing 
grounds. Are these fish becoming 
scarce or have they just moved else- 
where? 


I am wondering what the future 
is for this farmer fisherman. If the 





MRS. Galway is active in Que- 
bec Farm Forums, assisting her 
husband, who is Quebec Farm 
Forum Secretary. 
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problem does not become too acute 
during the remainder of his lifetime, 
what of the person who takes his 
place f 

Quite a contrast to this scene was 
the fertile little garden called Prince 
idward Island, the land of red soil 
ond potatoes. There were acres of 
potatoes with their green foliage and 
white blossoms against the red back- 
From a hillside we could 
see miles of the fertile farmland 
divided into fields each a different 
shade of green, and somewhere in 
the picture there would be a red 
road winding its way across the 
scene. 

The farm where Anne of Green 


eround. 


Gables lived was no exception to 


this beauty. It is a lovely golf 
ourse now and part of the national 
park. Many of the spots she de- 
in her books are easily 
found—the lake of still waters, 
lovers’ lane, the haunted woods and 
the bridge leading there. The house 
till has its green gables and the 
apple tree still stands outside her 
Ledroom window. 
Not far from 


scribed 


here we visited 
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North Rustico, a fishing village, and 
heard of its amazing success story. 
Until about seven or eight years ago 
it was a very poor community; the 
inhabitants were disheartened and 
existing in tar papered shacks. The 
fishermen brought their fish in to the 
docks and were forced to sell them 
immediately because of the lack of 
storage facilities. The buyers ex- 
ploited this need and gave the men 
whatever price they chose. It was 
too low, and in order to buy the 
necessities of life, the men were 
often forced to borrow on fish they 
had not yet caught. This kept them 
continually in the debt of the pur- 
chaser. 

Then came the great change. With 
the help of their parish priest and 
much study, they formed a credit 
union, and later a co-operative. 
This led to the construction of 
several, long neat whitewashed 
buildings for the cleaning, pro- 
cessing and canning of their fish. 
As their business and financial situ- 
ation improved, so did their homes 
and community life. Small, neat, 
little houses were built and then a 





store and a fine big church. More 
recently they have completed a 
school and community hall in one 
building. The school is on the first 
floor and consists of about four 
classrooms, all furnished with mod- 
ern equipment, and most attractive 
with pictures on the walls and other 
colorful decorations. 

The community hall is on the 
second floor and the evening we 
were there it was serving as a 
theatre with one of the recent pic- 
tures on the screen. 

We visited the co-op restaurant 
next. It was beside the community 
hall and across the street from the 
church. That was their opening 
week and although some things were 
not completed, we could picture how 
modern it would be. 


We enjoyed the whole trip. These 
were some of the features which 
seemed to us of national and world 
significance. 











(Continued from page 20) 

and expression, by the teen-ager’s 
unfair prejudgment of his efforts— 
a result of having had his earlier 
childhood art criticized on the basis 
of adult standards. 

If art museums would spend the 
next 25 years actively promoting 


and working on the idea that art 
not a subject for the talented an 
the so-called educated, but an ey. 
perience for everyone, they woul 
be doing a great service to thei 
communities and themselves. 
The opportunity to do this fre. 
quently presents itself. Recently 
the London gallery made a special 
effort to bring the attention of the 
schools to an exhibition of paintings 
by the Group of Seven. Many 
teachers responded to the invitation 
to bring their pupils to see it and 
over a thousand children visited 
the art museum during the three 
week period. What they had learned 
about the pictures though, had been 
presented not in terms of art, but 
in terms of people, because the 
humanness of people is much more 
within their concept than the ab- 
stractness of art. Consequently, 
when many of the children came 
back on their own from time to 
time to look at the pictures again. 
they were overheard talking, not 
so much about the artistic merits of 
the pictures, as about the painters 
and why they had painted that way 
These children weren’t just looking 
at a picture, they were being pat 
of it, just as they are a part of the 
pictures they make themselves. 
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People’s College offers courses in Public Speak- 
ing. Psychology, Art in the Home—and suggests 
to other communities an interesting method of 


adult education. 


People’s College 


By Dr. C. F. Klinck 


“Do you desire University Educa- 
ion? Have finances or personal 
problems prevented you in the past 
from benefiting by University lec- 
tures? They are available to you 
now!” With these words a bulletin 
irculated in Kitchener and Water- 
loo, Ontario, recently announced an 
experiment in adult education. 

The “People’s College” is spon- 
sored jointly by the Kitchener- 
Waterloo Y.M.C.A. and by Water- 
loo College, whose Faculty of Arts 
is affliated with the University of 
Western Ontario and is situated, not 
nm the campus at London, but in 
the town of Waterloo. The new 
venture is intended to serve the 
Twin City, with its population of 
fifty thousand people, and to expand 
eventually into the suburban areas 
throughout the northern part of 
Waterloo County. Several cars even 
now bring loads of adult students 
from the neighbouring town of EI- 
mira. 

The first experimental session is 
running from October ist to De- 
cember 18th, lectures being given 
weekly on Tuesday and Wednesday 
from 8:00 to 10:00 p.m. Each 


course costs five dollars; some 
courses are free to Y.M.C.A. mem- 
bers. The subjects now offered are 
Public Speaking, Applied Psychol- 
ogy, and Art in the Home. 

So great was the response that 
registration had to be limited. Pub- 
lic Speaking has been cut to a total 
of 75 students and divided into two 
sections. Applied Psychology is at- 
tended by 70, and Art in the Home 
by 23. All classes are held in the 
centrally-located Y.M.C.A. building. 

The plans for this form of adult 
education were laid during the sum- 
mer by Mr. Lou Buckley and Mr. 
Joseph Connell of the Y.M.C.A., 
and President H. T. Lehmann of 
Waerloo College. Guidance for the 
project was given by Mr. Ross 
Winter, M.B.E., Director of the 
Ontario Adult Education Board. 
Need for “adult” courses on a uni- 
versity level has long been felt in a 
community which is well served up 
to that level by the Night School 





DR. C. F. KLINCK is Dean of 
Waterloo College. 

















of the Kitchener-Waterloo Col- 
legiate and Vocational School, by 
other Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. or- 
ganizations, and by lectures in or 
out of a planned series. Full-time 
students proceeding to the B.A. de- 
gree have the four-year programme 
of Waterloo College, and part-time 
students desiring credit (chiefly 
teachers) the Extension Course of 
the University offered through the 
local affiliated College. The adult 
with a full-time job in business or 
industry and a desire for systematic 
instruction in subjects beyond Grade 
XIII was almost a forgotten man. 
For him the People’s College was 
designed. Sir George Williams 


College in Montreal sprang out ot 
the same need. 
The core of the local plan is very 


simple; the guarantee of adult edu- 
cation on the University level lies 
in having the courses staffed by 
University instructors giving their 
lectures virtually as they give them 
before full-time students in the regu- 
lar University programme. Any 
one qualified by academic training 
and experience to teach in a Uni- 
versity could 


become a nominal 


member of the college staff for suc 
extension purposes without in an 
way defeating the purpose. By 
almost without exception, it is fel 
the instructors should be men ané 
women whose daily task it is t 
teach precisely the subjects selected 
for the People’s College. Exceptions 
will occur chiefly for the courses in 
community leadership training, iy 
which field the Y.M.C.A. has gone 
farther than the College. 

The question of awarding Un:- 
versity credit for such study wa 
considered but was wisely deferred 
In degree of difficulty, syllabus, and 
hours devoted to lectures, the 
courses are of University grade. Bu 
few applicants have Matriculatio: 
standing for admission or even the 
desire to take the long part-time 
route to a degree. Diplomas cert: 
fying the student’s attendance at the 
People’s College will, however, bx 
available. It is believed that these 
diplomas will earn a fine reputation 
of their own, and that the “People's 
College’”” Plan, spreading to other 
Ontario centres, may take a unique 
place in our over-all scheme of adut 
education. 
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BOOK, FILM, PAMPHLET SHELF 


ARTS IN ADULT EDUCATION 
“ARTS IN THE CLASS ROOM”—Natalie R. Cole, Published by John Day 
Co., 137 pp. 


“CHILD ART”’—Wilhelm Viola, Published by The University of London 
Press, 191 pp. 


TRADE UNIONS 
"YOUR STAKE IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING” 


“WORKERS AND BOSSES ARE HUMAN”—by Thomas R. Corskadon, 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 25 cents. Collective Bargaining at work. 


LABOUR'S CHALLENGE 

American Federation of Teachers & Jewish Labor Committee 30m. Sound 
B& W Eng. 
By means of a historical account of the growth of the American labor move- 
ment and the causes for which it has fought, this filmstrip explains to the new 
union member what his union stands for and what it means to be a union 
member. 


WHO'S ON STRIKE 
Graphics International 10 m. Silent, with commentary B & W (1946) 


WEA, NFS. 
PropuceD for the U-E, this filmstrip explains some of the issues which labour 
s fighting and striking for at the present time. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


“THE FURTHER EDUCATION OF MEN AND WOMEN” (A task of the 
1944 Education Act). Oxford University Press, 65 pp., 25 cents. 





To Farm Forums 


FARM FORUM AROUND THE WORLD 


It is not generally known that Farm Radio Forum broadcasts are a 
regular feature of the International Service of the CBC but such is the 
case. On this page we quote parts of a letter received by Sheila Thrush, 
Assistant Secretary of Ontario Farm Radio Forum. The letter comes 
from Miss Thrush’s brother who is a Wireless Operator on the S.S. “Mont 
Alta.” It was written at Izmir, Turkey. 

In recent weeks the National Secretary has recorded two brief talks 
for the short-wave International Service. The first of these concerned the 
structure and operation of Farm Radio Forum and the second reported 
some of the opinions expressed by the Forums through the first two series. 

There are many indications that Farm Radio Forum is an important 
influence inside Canada. It is encouraging to note that through the work 
of the Forums other people have a better opportunity to learn more about 
Canada and Canadian agricultural conditions. 

Izmir, Turkey, 
December 2, 1946 
2222 Greenwich Mean Time 
“Dear Sheila, 

Just a note. You'll probably recognize the date and time. Think now: 
“Are Farm Living Standards High?” Yes, I’m listening to your Farm 
Forum way over here in Izmir, Turkey. The second mate and I got quite 
a kick out of listening. The National Farm Radio Forum gave me 4 
surprise—to hear it over here I mean. I'll be listening for it every Monday 
then at 2215 hours (0015 hours in Turkey). Tell your friends of the 
CBC International Service that we enjoy their programs and to keep them 


4 %> 
coming. 
8 i i’ Eric THRUSH 


SERIES ON SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


“The second Farm Radio Forum series this year on agricultural sc- 
entific research was or should be, of special interest to the extension worker 
or agricultural technician. I would imagine almost every person of ever! 
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department of this college would be very interested in that subject, because 
it may or may not change the whole farm picture, and it is quite reasonable 
to believe that if farming is changed, naturally the College will change 
also. The natural way to find out what Forum people think would be to 
read their reports. I wonder if you realize that a written report on what 
the farm people think on any one of these topics comes into our office every 
week. I am sure you are as aware as I am how difficult it is for anyone, 
and especially farm people, to sit down and write. Well here, we have 
them not only writing to us regularly but also on a topic that is of special 
interest, and something on which they have done some very sincere think- 
ing. It’s not the opinion of one person, but the opinion of fifteen people. 
Multiply that by the number of Farm Forums we have and you have a 
consensus of opinion which is not comparable to any other authority. I 
= would like to say again, in organized groups we have the machinery, the 
next thing is to use it’—Joe Galway, Quebec Secretary of Farm Radio 
Forum addressing the Agricultural Institute of Canada convention at 
Macdonald College, December 1946. 


* * * 


REPORTS FROM HANTS COUNTY 
In the Maritimes the Farm Radio Forum broadcast is heard at 9.30 p.m. 


This means that the earlier part of the evening is free for some other form 
of activity or discussion of local projects. In, order to make good use of 
this earlier period the Hants County Farmers Association has arranged 
a broadcast over the local station CFAB Windsor. The Committee in 
charge of the broadcast consists of Roy MacDonald, County Agricultural 
Representative, Ken Miller, past Maritime Secretary of Farm Forum and 
now on the staff of the Windsor Tribune, and Charles A. Douglas, Secre- 
tary of the Hants County Farmers Association. 

Great interest is developing around the broadcast. Here is a paragraph 
from a letter by Charlie Douglas himself: 

“Although all these programs take considerable time we think they 
are quite worthwhile as the Forums that are hearing the programs have 
more interest and activity this year than they ever had before, part of 
which they credit to the local program. We now have eight very good 
groups in the Windsor area and nine in the Brooklyn area. We think we 
are making progress for we have a very good group at Smith’s Corners 
and we think North Noel Road will make a good group. These are two 
sections where we never had any activity before. We have quite a few 
other sections like these throughout the country. We have more Forums 
now than we ever had before and we hope to get a few more organized 


after the new year.” 
y Raceu L. STAPLES 
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Calling All Citizens 


The next two subjects in Citizens’ Forum will begin what we hope to 
be a series of four or five broadcasts dealing with the changing relation- 
ships between Government, Business and Labor in this postwar world. 
On February 18th we will go to either Washington or New York to get 
a first-hand report and analysis on what is happening in this regard in the 
United States, “Government, Business And Labor—The American Trend.” 
We have all been vaguely aware of the fact that a very different develop- 
ment is occurring in Great Britain. On February 25th, we will do a broad- 
cast from London on the subject “Government, Business And Labor’— 
The British Trend.” You will remember a spirited discussion put on by 
three British M.P.’s last November on the subject “The Future of British 
Foreign Policy” and you will no doubt be looking forward, as we are, to 
a repeat performance. 

The Committee has not yet drawn up the specific titles for the broad- 
casts during March and April since we are trying to conform to the rec- 
ommendations of the Kingston Conference that we should keep our broa- 
casts this year as topical as possible and deal with “hot” issues. However, 
we are planning to follow the two broadcasts on the American and British 
Trends with a series of two or three broadcasts discussing the develop- 
ments in the field of labor, business and government in Canada. Other 
subjects tentatively scheduled for March and April include the problem of 
Palestine, the question of penal reform in Canada, a discussion on the ad- 
visability of drawing up a “Bill of Rights,” etc. If Forum listeners care 
to suggest topics which they feel should be included in our March-April 
series, we would be delighted to hear from them. 

R. T. McKenzie 
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Films For Citizen’s Forum 


WORLD FOOD CRISIS 
FOOD, SECRET OF THE PEACE, N.F.B. 

lim. B & W Eng. & Fr. (1945) Libraries. 
Aw analysis of the food problem which faces the Allies in liberated Europe. 
The film drives home the extent of this problem with pictures of conditions 
in the different cities and on the crowded roads of Western Europe. It shows, 
too, what has happened to the normal sources of food for this area. The film’s 
message is that only by feeding the nations of Europe can the struggle for their 
liberation be completed and their friendship secured in the new world of peace 
and reconstruction. 


SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN, N.F.B. 

10m. B & W Eng. & Fr. (1945). Libraries 
Depicts the effect of war upon European children and the work of the Allied 
Nations in child rehabilitation. The film shows the child welfare work being 
done in UNRRA camps where children are given shelter, rest and food, and are 
taught to read and write. 


GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS AND LABOUR 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT PRODUCTION COMMITTEES, N.F.B. 
25 min. B & W Eng. (1946). Available from the Dept. of Labour . 


Tuls filmstrip illustrates how a labour-management committee is set up and the 
function it performs. 


DEMOCRACY AT WORK, N.F.B. 
20 min. B & W Eng. & Fr. (1944). Libraries. 


Tue film depicts the rise of Labour-Management to each industry, and treats in 
detail some of the specialized jobs handled by L-M Committees. It illustrates 
the work of Departmental Sub-Committees in large plants, Accident Prevention 
Committees and Absentee Committees by examples from British factories. It 
also shows from start to finish a special production drive organized by the 
Labour-Management Committee in a Royal Ordnance Factory. 


PARTNERS IN PRODUCTION, N.F.B. 

27 min. B & W Eng. (1944). 
A committee in an English colliery is taken as an example of a Labour-Manage- 
ment Committee in operation. The film briefly reviews some of the different 
kinds of Labour-Management Committees in existence, and the methods they 


- to ensure that workers and management really become partners in pro- 
duction, 
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Films For Citizen’s Forum (continued 


UNITY IS STRENGTH 

Worldwide Pictures 28m. B & W Eng. (1946) NFS 
Tuis is the first professional film to be sponsored by a British trade union. | 
records the day-to-day working of a great trade union and presents it as an 
essential part of the democratic life and tradition of Britain. The film gives a 


vivid and exciting picture of an organization nearly a million strong, with its 
roots in towns and factories all over Britain. 


RADIO 


VOICE OF CANADA, N.F.B. 1946 
10 minutes B & W. 


A behind-the-scenes account of Canadian radio showing the origin of some of 
the top programs from coast to coast. 


LESSONS FROM THE AIR 


British Ministry of Information, 13 minutes. B & W English, 1944. 
Story of the British school broadcasts, showing planning, production and exe- 
cution. 


GERMANY 
HERE IS GERMANY 
U.S. War Dept. 50m. B & W Eng. (1945) NFS 


THE rise of Hitler is shown together with the growth of Nazism, the abolition 
of all freedom of expression, and the events leading up to World War II. The 
film ends with a comparison of the treatment of Germany after World War | 
with that after World War II, emphasizing that the present policy of occupation 
must continue until the German citizen loses the spirit of aggression, realizes 
his responsibility for the death and torture of millions of men, women and chil- 
dren and learns a democratic way of life. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


DEMOCRACY 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 1lm. B & W Eng. (1946) NFS. 


DeFines and describes the two unique characteristics of democracy: shared 
respect and shared power. The first emphasizes a positive tolerance of others. 
Shared power shown primarily as the right to vote in free elections. The film 
then goes on to discuss two important conditions which have historically pro 
moted the growth of democracy: balanced economic distribution and enlighten- 
ment. 





Pop Rings the Bell. Produced by the 
National School Service Institute in 
1944. Black and White. Sound. 


23 mins. 


THE aim of this film is to convince 
the taxpayers of the country that taxes 
for education are an investment in the 
future prosperity of their community. 
Children are growing up in a world 
with complex problems of living and 
new problems of earning. Specialized 
fields have to be taught, and in the 
teaching there is need for specialized 
equipment and qualified teachers, both 
of which add to the expense. The 
point stressed in the film is that edu- 
cation increases the earning power, 
and therefore the spending power, of 
the individual and this in turn brings 
a substantial dollars and cents return 
to the community. A criticism might 
well be made of the minor attention 
given to the cultural and 
value of education. However, despite 
this limitation, the film is very useful 
in its purpose of pointing out the ma- 
terial advantages of education to the 
community. 

This film is available from the Na- 
tional Film Society. 


intrinsic 


E. Z. 


-—= 
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Your Children’s Eyes. Produced by 
the Realist Film Unit for the British 
Ministry of Information in 1945. 
Black and White. Sound. 


Tuis film succeeds very well in doing 


18 mins. 


a threefold job: teaching the physio- 
logy of the eye; demonstrating how 
the eye works and the causes of long 
and short sight; and showing symp- 
toms of different eye diseases with the 
proper remedial treatment for each. 
As a help in teaching children the 
physiology of the eye, an excellent 
model of the eye is made with an 
orange, a watch glass and a flower. 
The film can help make parents more 
alive to the problems of children with 
eye defects, and it provides them with 
excellent suggestions as to the care of 
the eyes. Long-and short-sightedness 
are sufficiently common in themselves 
to warrant general interest in a film 
their 
stresses the importance of their cor- 


which explains causes and 
rection. 

This film is available from the Na- 
tional Film Society and from many 


local libraries throughout Canada. 


E. Z. 





Managing the Family Income—run- 
ning time 30 minutes; 16 mm.; 
black and white; sound. 


What Shall I Wear—running time 18 


minutes; 16 mm.; black and white; 
sound. 


Happily Ever After—running time 15 
minutes; 16 mm.; black and white; 
sound. 

Produced for Household Finance 

Corporation, Chicago and Toronto, 

by Jam Handy Films, Detroit. 


Managing the Family Income— 
dramatizes the budget difficulties of an 
ordinary family—father, mother, teen- 
age daughter and younger son—and 
the way out. When the story opens 
Father has been carrying the entire 
responsibility of the family finances 
and finds himself in the red every pay- 
day. Mother (who has recently heard 
a lecture on budgeting) proceeds to 
organize a custom-built budget for her 


family by means of a family confer- 
ence in which finances are analysed 
under past debts, future purchases and 


present expenses. It is discovered that 
the family has been spending six 
dollars more than its income every 
payday, but the co-operation of each 
member in reducing personal expendi- 
tures wipes out the deficit. Continued 
co-operation sees the family into a 
debt-free period, when saving for fu- 
ture purchases is possible. 

This is a simple, commonsense ap- 
proach to a question made more im- 
portant today by growing inflation, 
and should be very useful in family 
and adult groups. It is sufficiently 
detailed to be practical yet avoids 
giving specific figures or percentages 
which might easily be outdated or of 
local interest. It appears to be the 
only film on family finances available 
in 16 mm. 


What Shall I Wear—tackles the 
difficult problem of the family clothes 
budget. Planning ahead, skillful, pur- 
poseful buying and proper storage of 
clothes are considered the keynotes of 
a successful clothing budget. Buying 
by lable, mending, making over, clean- 
ing are all discussed and the differ- 
ences between “high style” which lasts 
only a short while and “classic style” 
which is good for several seasons, are 
illustrated. 

This is a sound approach to clothing 
as a utility and a major expense in 
the family budget, which demonstrates 
the fundamentals of clothes selection 
and should be very useful in counter- 
acting the dazzling effects of the 
fashion pages. Of interest to teen- 
agers, as well as older women, both 
married and single, and to Father who 
foots the bill. 


Happily Ever After—presents a 
bride settling down in her new home 
with three alternative futures, that of 
the drudge, the social butterfly or the 
good manager. Although basically 
sound in its analysis, the Hollywood- 
style treatment of this film makes it 
the least satisfactory of those reviewed 
here. The dream bungalow in which 
the bride starts housekeeping might 
start a minor revolution amongst one 
or two room brides trying to be effi- 
cient on a two-burner. To be used 
with discretion for young women’s 
groups. 

These films may be borrowed with- 
out charge from the National Film 
Society, 172 Wellington St, Ottawa, 
or your Local Film Library. A pamph- 
let and study guide to be retained are 
sent out with each film. 


EpitaH ADAMSON 





LABOUR 
The Truth About Unions, by Leo 
Huberman, McClelland & Stewart 
Ltd., Toronto, 1946. $1.00 pp 184. 
Tuts is a readable and forthright de- 
fence of trade unions in the United 
States. The only reference to Canada 
is the statement that “two out of every 
three members of unions in Canada 
belonged to American national or in- 
ternational unions” in 1945. There is 
a convincing explanation of the need 
for trade unions, a useful summary of 
the Wagner Act, and an enlightening 
description of union structure. This 


includes the local union and the fees 


paid by the member, and the relation- 
ship of this union to labor councils, 
national (or international) unions and 
the federating organization of national 
unions (CIO or A. F. of L.). The 
volume tells what happens to the 
member’s fees, including information 
about leaders’ salaries. 

The book is more valuable because 
it compares CIO unions with A. F. of 
L. unions. It does not follow that the 
comparison is fair. The language is 
not the language of impartiality. “The 
CIO believed in and practised indus- 
trial unionism—the kind that was 
suited to the changed industrial set- 
up of the 20th century.” The A. F. of 
L. stuck to its old-fashioned ways.” 
“Many labor experts believe that 
racketeering will go out as industrial 
unionism comes in. They suggest 
that it is but a short step from craft 
selfishness to the individual selfishness 
of self-seeking labor leaders. And 


with selfishness comes the despotism 
and autocracy in which racketeering 
is bred. Industrial unions, on the 
other hand, are by their very nature 
democratic and unselfish in that they 
seek to unite all workers regardless of 
skill, race, creed, color, or nationality. 
The industrial unions in the CIO are 
examples of labor organizations which 
have made a real effort to develop 
genuine democracy.” 

Part of the readability of this book 
lies in its simplification of the com- 
plex. It brushes aside any philoso- 
phical objections which the employer 
might have to the closed shop. “The 
issue boils down to the fact that the 
closed shop makes unions stronger, 
the open shop makes unions weaker, 
That’s why employers are for the open 
shop, and unions for the closed shop.” 

The writer deplores “jurisdictional 
disputes” between unions, but blames 
them on the fear of unemployment. 
Similarly, “feather-bedding” restric- 
tions to make jobs “give labor a black 
eye,” are wrong. “But so is unem- 
ployment wrong. The way to get rid 
of the first is to eliminate the second. 
If labor’s program of full employment 
becomes government policy, if labor 
wins its fight for a guaranteed annual 
wage, then the disease of feather- 
bedding will be cured.” 

This book hardly achieves its bold 
objective of telling “The Truth About 
Labor Unions,” but, in view of the 
widespread bias against unions, it per- 
forms a useful service in presenting 
the union or at least the CIO view- 








point, and will be of great assistance 
to any individual or study group seek- 
ing a balanced viewpoint on industrial 
relations. 


ANDREW HEBB. 


PEACE 
Peace Key, by John M. Weatherwax. 
Published by the John Henry and 
Mary Louisa Dunn Bryant Founda- 
tion, Los Angeles, 1946. Distributed 
in Canada by Progress Books, To- 
ronto. 128 pages. $1.25. 
Here, at last, is the book long-awaited 
by those interested in lasting peace, 
by students of international affairs, by 
lecturers, study-group leaders, and 
teachers. Here, under one cover, are 
the complete texts of the great mile- 
stones which marked the road to vic- 
tory and laid the foundation for 
a lasting peace. Included are: the Four 
Freedoms, Atlantic Charter, Dec- 


laration of the United Nations, Mos- 
cow Declaration, Teheran Agreement, 


Crimea Agreement, United Nations 
Charter, Tripartite Conference of Ber- 
lin, and the Moscow Tripartite Agree- 
ment. 

In addition nearly three dozen other 
conferences, pacts, and international 
organizations are covered with con- 
cise summaries; among these are; 
Kellogg-Briand Treaty, Anglo-Soviet 
Pact, Cairo Conference, Philadelphia 
International Labor Conference, Bret- 
ton Woods, Dumbarton Oaks, Rye 
Business Conference, Chapultepec Con- 
ference, Soviet-Chinese Treaty, Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers, World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, etc. 

The first half of the book is, then, 


an indispensable reference work fo; 
anyone who would have the facts jr 
order to discuss international affair; 
authoritatively. The presentation ;: 
clear and simple. The general lay- 
out is conducive to easy reading and 
ready reference. 

The Peace Key is, of course, Big 
Three Unity, and this volume strives 
to display the common ground and 
common tools which the people of the 
Big Three nations possess, on which 
and with which to work towards last- 
ing peace. 

The latter half of the work contain: 
policy statements of the three great 
powers, and a chapter on Science, Im- 
perialism and Labor in their relation 
to World Peace. 

The, book is factual rather than 
ideational; it bristles with quotations 
from the world’s leading statesmen, 
commentators, and writers on eco- 
nomic and political affairs. The 
author rarely seems to intrude his own 
views. He has accomplished a tre- 
mendous task in sorting from the 
avalanche of words spoken and written 
in the past few years, the key utter- 
ances which shed light on the world’s 
greatest problem today, and in so 
marshalling his material that the or- 
dinary reader is gripped by its epic 
sweep, even though the subject is one 
which many might ordinarily term 
“dry.” 

The publishers and distributors are 
to be congratulated on bringing such 
a fine piece of work to the public at 
so low a price. 


E. Brock RIDEOUT 





PREJUDICE 
Causes of Prejudice” by John R. 
Seeley. Published by the Young 
Man’s Committee of the National 
Council of the Y.M.CA., Toronto, 
1946, 15 pp., 10 cents. 
Tus pamphlet is good, very good. 
It should be read and studied by 
leaders. It should be circulated as 
widely as possible. In pamphlet form 
it does a job that needs doing, and 
presents material which needs to be 
wailable in this readable, brief and 
inexpensive format. 
Mr. Seeley outlines briefly the psy- 
chological causes for prejudice, then 


considers some method of dealing con- 


structively with the psychological 
roots of prejudice. He points out 
that “Some of our efforts at educa- 
tion in the past such as inter-racial 
lances, inter-ethnic “socials,” inter- 
lenominational meetings, etc., are not 
too fruitful. At the best, it is pos- 
sible to say that the intentions of 
these programs are laudable, and their 
effects usually harmless.” He outlines 
some of the sociological as well as 
psychological factors to be considered 
in any attempt to rout prejudice and 
discrimination. The emphasis through- 
mit is on a realistic understanding of 
the problem, and a well planned pro- 
gram directed at the most strategic 
points. 

The material in this pamphlet is 
a digest and revision of an address 
by Mr. Seeley delivered to the Study 
Conference of Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish clergymen. J. R. W. 
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UNESCO 

“In The Minds of Men’—The con- 
stitution of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, with interpretative com- 
ments and questions. Published by 

Rotary International, Chicago, IIl- 

inois, U.S.A., 61 pp., 25 cents. 
Tue Rotary International, in the 
pamphlet “In the Minds of Men,” has 
prepared the most excellent handbook 
for discussion leaders, dealing with 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization, to 
come to our attention. 

The pamphlet is set up to make it 
particularly useful. On its left hand 
pages the official text of the Consti- 
tution of UNESCO is presented; on 
the opposite pages, the first column en- 
larges and illuminates the meaning of 
the official wording. The second col- 
umn lists questions directed toward 
discussion of the text opposite which 
they appear. A list of nations re- 
presented on UNESCO is given, a 
chart illustrates the aims, structure 
and functions, another chart illustrates 
how UNESCO might execute a pro- 
ject. Well conceived suggestions are 
made as to ways Rotary (or any other 
organization) can forward the pur- 
pose of UNESCO. 

Canadians share the responsibility 
to “prepare the children of the world 
for the responsibilities of freedom.” 
This pamphlet is an important aid for 
leaders in the transaction of that re- 
sponsibilty. J. R. W. 





RADIO 
“Radio is Yours” by Jerome H. 
Spingarn, Public Affairs Pamph- 
let No. 121, New York, 1946, 
31 pp., 15 cents. 
“Rapio 1s Yours” is primarily an 
evaluation of the United States 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, and a discussion of the evils 
of present-day radio. Its applica- 
tion to Canadian radio is somewhat 
limited in so far as the pamphlet 
avoids any discussion of govern- 
ment controlled radio. However, the 
Canadian listener is vitally affected 
both directly and indirectly by the 
course of American radio, and for 
this reason “Radio is Yours” should 
be of interest to Canadian listeners. 
This pamphlet gives a very thor- 
ough account of all the mistakes of 
American broadcasters, and points 
out some very interesting projects 
toward community radio participa- 
tion. It also gives a clear and pre- 
cise evaluation of the possibilities of 
Frequency Modulation. While “Ra- 
dio is Yours” offers very few 
sweeping remedies, it should provide 
a useful (if somewhat discourag- 
ing) guide to anyone interested in 
the future of radio on this continent. 


R. E. H. 





Books for 
Students of 
Social Progress 


DENMARK 
A SOCIAL LABORATORY 


By Peter Manniche, Founder 
and Principal of the International 
People’s College, Denmark. An 
introduction to Denmark by one of 
that country’s leading education- 
ists. It was written with the co- 
operation of American and English 
students of the International Peo- 
ple’s College. “The book is to be 
warmly recommended to all inter- 
ested in social progress. A large 
number of fine photographs add to 
the value of the book.”—Public 
Affairs. $1.50. 


CANADIAN 
PENAL INSTITUTIONS 


By C. W. Topping. Professor of 
Sociology, University of British 
Columbia. “This study of condi- 
tions in penal institutions in the 
Dominion should hold great inter- 
est to all socially minded people, 
and in particular it should appeal 
to social workers.”—Halkifax Star. 
“Students of Penology will do well 
to add this compact book to their 
libraries. It provides the oppor- 
tunity to secure a wealth of in- 
formation at the cost of only 
two hours reading.”—William F. 
Byron, in The Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology. Revised 
edition. $2.50. 
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UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


The Certificate Course in Business (For Ex-Service Personnel only). 


This ten months’ Course will probably commence, for the sixth 
time, if there is a reasonable demand, in April, 1947. The subjects 
of instruction are: Accounting, Business Administration, Com- 
mercial Law, Canadian Government, Corporation Finance, Eco- 
nomic History, Economic Theory, English, Psychology, Statistics. 


The Certificate Course in Business (Evening Course). 


This Course requires evening attendance, one evening a week for 
each subject (two subjects in each session). The subjects are: 
Accounting I, Economics I; Accounting II, Economics II; Mercantile 
Law I, Mercantile Law II; Cost Accounting and Secretarial Prac- 
tice. Each student takes Economics I and II and any four of the 


other subjects. Fee, $15 per subject; examination fee, $2 per 
subject. 


Correspondence Courses are conducted for the Certified Public 
Accountants’ Association, the Canadian Credit Institute, the Life 
Underwriters’ Association, the International Accountants’ and 
Executives’ Corporation, the Society of Industrial and Cost 
Accountants of Ontario, and the Chartered Institute of Secretaries. 


For detailed information write the Director, University 
Extension, University of Toronto, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 











OUR 
EVOLVING 
CIVILIZATION 








By GRIFFITH TAYLOR 


Head of the Department of Geography 
University of Toronto 


In this new book Professor Taylor introduces GEOPACIFICS (Geo- 
graphical Aspects of the Path Toward World Peace). The reader is taken 
through prehistoric, ancient, mediaeval, and modern times. The funda- 
mental factors affecting the werld’s races, nations, and resources are 
charted, and the resulting pattern enables the reader to deduce principles 
upon which prospects for the future may be based. 


100 Maps and Diagrams Price, $4.25 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
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National Film 


New Brunswick 
Prince Edward Island . 


Nova Scotia 


Ontario 


Ont. Rural Circuits Supervisor .......... 


Manitoba 


Saskatchewan 


British Columbia 


B.C. Rural Circuits Supervisor 


Board Supervisors 


Agents and Supervisors 


Mr. Wesley Taylor, 
Provincial Normal School, 
Fredericton, N.B. 


Mr. B. Chandler, 
Dept. of Education, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


Mr. Frank E. Murphy, 
Audio-Visual Branch, 
Department of Education, 
Halifax, N.S. 


Mr. Vaughan Deacon, 
National Film Board, 
86 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Mr. G. C. Burt, 
Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Mr. Frechette, 

National Film Board, 
305 Confederation Bldg., 
Montreal, Que. 


Mr. David Woodsworth, 
National Film Board, 
205 McArthur Bldg., 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Mr. E. F. Holliday, 

Director of Visual Education, 
Dept. of Education, 

Regina, Sask. 


Mr. G. W. Gray, 
Dept. of Extension, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Mr. L. W. Chatwin, 
National Film Board, 
535 West Georgia St., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Dr. G. M. Shrum, 

Dept. of Extension, 
University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, B.C. 











BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


CANADA’S MOST POPULAR PAMPHLET SERIES USED BY 
TEACHERS, STUDY GROUPS, DISCUSSION LEADERS, 
STUDENTS, PROGRAMME PLANNERS THROUGH- 

OUT CANADA 


ORDER YOUR COPIES NOW 
FOR THE FACTS BEHIND THE DAILY NEWS 


Revolution: British Style wwe. T. MACKENZIE 
Russia’s Foreign Policy H. I. NeEtson 

The Balkans—Europe’s Powder-keg MAURICE WESTERN 
Divided China .M. S. STEWART 
Atomic Energy and World Government L. INFELD 
Japan—Our Problem H. F. Ancus 

The Japanese Canadians F. E. LAVIOLETTE 
Canada and Cartels V. W. BLabEN 
Trade and Prosperity .W. M. DrumMMonp 
San Francisco—First Step to Peace I. NorMAN SMITH 
On Terms of Peace with Germany H. Lukin Roprnson 
One Million More Jobs Joun F. CrLose 
Our Diplomats at Work BLatk FRASER 
Family Allowance for Caanda DorotTHy STEPLER 


10c each; 7c each in lots of ten or more 
60c for subscription to seven issues 
Illustrated; Study Questions: Further Reading Guides 
Published by the C.I.LA. and C.A.A.E. 


Order from 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


119 ISABELLA STREET 
TORONTO 











Associated Printers Limited 


Stationery---Books---Advertising Folders--- 
Booklets 


64 DUKE STREET TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Are You--- 


Planning a Leadership Training Course? 


Trying to Read Behind the Headlines? 


Starting a Community Centre? 


Here’s FOOD FOR THOUGHT and a Guide for 


Action 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT, 
119 Isabella St., 


Toronto 5, Ontario. 


Dear Editor, 
Enclosed you will find one dollar ($1.00) to cover one 
year’s subscription to FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 


Name 


Address 














